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BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “A STORY OF VIONVILLE:” 
. ee 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
NE of the most marked features of May | identify herself with them as completely as if they 
Bathurst’s character was her power of sympathy, | were her own. This is a gift somewhat fatal to the 
which endowed her with so ready a comprehension of | possessors, from the vicarious suffering it entails upon 
the sorrows and joys of others, that she was able to! them, but it is valuable from the great amount of 
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influence it gives them over all with whom they come 
in contact, and gentle, guileless Irene Clive had soon 
succumbed to the fascination of May’s tender pitying 
manner and perfect delicacy of feeling. 

Long before they reached her home she had quite 
opened her heart to this new friend, and told her all 
her history, only shrinking a little, in her sensitive 
pride, from entering fully into the details of the 
bitter privation she and her father had been enduring; 
but May easily understood to what an extent their 
poverty and want ‘iad really attained—the very fact 
that this timid young gul, so carefully nurtured, so 
rigidly guarded from even a knowledge of the rougher 


aspeets of life, should have actually brought herself | 


to sing for money in the publie streets, was sufficient 
to prove that they had reached the last extremity 
of dire distress; and her warmest interest became 
strongly excited on behalf of Irene, for, independent 
of her exceeding beauty and transparent innocence, 
there was a certain romance in the circumstances of 
her birth and parentage which had no small charm 
for May. 
home, which, to Stevens’s satisfaction, was in a more 
respectable lgcality than he had expected, though the 
street was small and dark. Clive had, indeed, made 
a great effort to keep Irene out of a low neighbour- 
hood, but they had only been able to take two very 
small rooms at the top of the house. 

The flush deepened on Irene’s delicate cheek, as 
she preceded May up the steep stairs, and contrasted 
this noisy abode, inhabited by some half-dozen 
families, with the lady’s own luxurious home; but 
once fairly in the room with her suffering father, her 
whole attention became at once exclusively occupied 
with him. 

Clive was half sitting up in the bed, supported by 
as many pillows as the poor room afforded, for his 


breathing was beginning to be much affected; the | 
=] b=] D 2 | 


rapid heaving of his chest, and glittering brilliancy 
of his hollow eyes, showed that he was burning with 
fever, and with the wasted, almost skeleton hands 
which lay outside the blankets, he was constantly 
making movements as if busily engaged in writing. 


Seated on the ground near his bed, in the Eastern | 


fashion, was Xanthi, who was rocking herself to and 
fro, and murmuring continually the word “ amaun, 
amaun,” which, though really a Turkish expression, 
is one constantly used by the lower order of Greeks, 
to denote any special distress or anxiety. 

The moment the old woman saw Irene, she started 
up, and hastening towards her without observing in 
the dim light that any one followed her, she began 


to talk to her rapidly in Greek, using all the vehe- | 


ment gesticulation -habitual to the people of her 
nation, and evidently in a state of great excitement 


and anxiety. 

It was the first time that May had ever heard the 
saft melodious language of the Hellenes, and although 
she did not, of course, understand a single word of it, 


} +a vets td + > 
At length they reached the young girl’s | 





| she listened eagerly, and watched with no small inte. 


rest the dark expressive countenance of the old woman, 
and the quick movements of the little brown hands 
| with which she gave emphasis to her speech, 

“What is she saying to you?” she exclaimed, ag 
Irene sorrowfully shook her head in answer to 
Xanthi’s rapid flow of words. 

** She is asking me if I have prought some suitable 
nourishment for my father, as I did last evening, 
She thinks he is quite sinking for want of it, and 
she has been waiting so anxiously for me to come 
and give him what he requires; but, to-night——” 
| Irene did not finish her sentence, drooping her 
graceful head, desponding and ashamed; but May 
turned eagerly to Stevens, who had followed her 
into the room with the basket of provisions shé had 
brought, and tock it from his hand 

“T am so glad I thought of bringing some jelly 
and other little delicacies for your father, I fancied he 
might likethem; do give him whatever you think he 
can take, at once,” and uncovering the basket, she 

displayed, to Irene’s delighted eyes, a supply of 
| every dainty she could possibly have desired for her 
| patient. 

“Oh, you are indeed kind!” she exclaimed; “I can 
never tell you all the gratitude I feel; I believe this 
will give him almost new life. Xanthi!” and turn- 
ing to-her nurse, she began to speak in the liquid 
Oriental tongue almost as rapidly as the old woman 
had done, while she pointed out to her the treasures 
May had brought 

Xanthi started when she saw the strange lady, but 
she listened joyfully to what Irene told her, and when 
she had heard it all,"she went up to May, and taking 
her hand; touched it with her lips and for¢head, and 
then pointed upwards with an expressive glance of 
her sparkling black eyes. 

“She says you are like an angel from heaven to 
us,” said Irene, “and so, indeed, you are. I am 
sure my father will be able to take this jelly, and it 
will do him so much good,” and going at once to the 
bedside, she began very tenderly to feed the sick 
man with the delicate food. 

Clive took it eagerly, evidently enjoying it, but he 
was soon satisfied, and then at May’s request, Trene 
| gave him a glassful of light effervescing drink, which 
| she had often known te be useful in cases of sickness. 
| It had its effect at once in giving the exhausted 
| patient a temporary strength, though the delirium of 

weakness and fever still confused his mind. He 
| began to glance from side to side with eager excite- 
ment, and his eyes fell on May who was standing 
near him. 

| The sight of her seemed to recall to him his old 
| habits ef courtesy, and the usages of the class bed 
| which he really belonged, though fallen so low 
| outward circumstances. He caught his daughter by 
the arm—‘“ This lady, Irene, why do you not beg 
| he~ to be seated?” ° 
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1 And as May, smiling, took a chair beside him, he | cloths, wet in cold water, on her father’s head and 


pent his head, and said, “I believe I have not had 
the honour of seeing you before.” 

Then an idea seemed suddenly to strike him; he 
started from his pillow, looked at Miss Bathurst with 
wildly glowing eyes, and exclaimed, “I can guess 
why you have come to visit me in this poor place— 
you a lady of education and refinement, as I can see 
youare—I know—I understand it all; you have read 
my poem, and wished to meet the pcet face to face. 


You have read it, you appreciate it, you would offer | 





forehead, as a means of quieting his feverish excite- 
ment, 

It proved an efficacious remedy, in so far that it 
calmed his violence, and in fact the false strength 
he had derived from the stimulants he had taken 
had given place to his real weakness, and it was 
soon no longer necessary to hold him as he lay 
exhausted on his pillow; but his mind still wandered, 


| and he talked incessantly, the one dominant idea 


: . r | 
me the hcmage of your admiration. You comprehend | 


its inspiration. Perhaps you are but one of a thousand, 
and come to speak for them as for yourself; to tell 
melam no more obscure, no more misunderstoed. A 
thousand did I say? thousands upon thousands! My 
genius is recognised, my fame is established!” His 
manner began to grow violently excited, he threw up 
hisarms, tossing back the long hair from his haggard 
face, now lit up with unnatural fire. “At last, at last!” 
he almost shouted, “the goal is won, I am crowned 
the poet of the age! the world bows before me, 
princes are at my feet, they call me to go out before 
the thronging multitudes, that they may wreathe 
my brows with laurel like the conquerors of old, and 
send forth my name with sounding acclamations far 
and wide. 
the cry of myriad voices swelling up like thundering 
waves upon the shore? I come, I come!” 


Do you not hear them calling me with | 





| 
| 
| 


And he would have flung himself from the bed in | 


his mad delusion, had not Irene and Xanthi caught 
him by the shoulders and forced him to lie back on 
his pillows, where he remained breathless and strug- 
gling, his factitious strength not being 
shake off their hold, while the burning fever of his 
cheeks began to give way to a deadly paleness. 

“Oh, he will die! he will die!” exclaimed Irene, 
terrified as she felt the wild, irregular bounding of 
his heart and the convulsive shuddering that shook 
his whole frame. 

In an instant May had risen from her seat, and 
gone back to Stevens, who stood at the door, sur- 
veying the whole scene with great interest. 

“Tam sure he is terribly ill, Stevens. I want you 
to take the brougham and go at once to Dr. Fleming, 
and ask him in my name to come back in it to see 
this poor gentleman. 
bring some other doctor. 
return,” 


I will wait here till you 


The old servant had quite satisfied himself by this 
time that his mistress was in very safe quarters, so 
5) ie : : 
he had no hesitation in vbeying her, and in truth he 


sufficient to | 





If he is not at home you must | 


felt almost as much as she did for the poor young 


gitl, whose sweet face wore such a look of distress, as 
she wound her arms round her father, to keep him 
from flinging himself out of bed. Stevens took 
his departure, therefore, at once, and May, who had 
“en a good deal of illness among the poor on her 


own estate, suggested to Irene that she should lay 





holding its place in the midst of all his incoherence. 
Sometimes he was declaiming verses, looking towards 
May as if he saw in her the representative of an 
admiring audience ; then he would pause, and seem 
to listen to the plaudits of a multitude, and return 
brief thanks, like one satiated with adulation. Once 
his worn face became lit up with a smile of intense 
pride and satisfaction, and making an effort, he said 
in a loud voice, ‘‘ My most grateful thanks are due 
to Her Majesty for the honour she would confer on 
me, but I desire, and will accept, no other title than 
that which is already mine—Robert Clive, first poet 
of the age.” 

“ Dearest father, calm yourself,’ said Irene, kneel- 
ing down by the bedside and taking his hand in hers, 
fearing that his violent excitement was returning. 

At the sound of her voice he turned his head, and 
looked at her in the dim light with a long, earnest, 
half-bewildered gaze; then, in a tone of deepest ten- 
derness, he said to her, “ My Chione, have you come 
back to me at last? How long have I missed you! 
And you come in a fortunate hour, my beautiful one ! 
Now can I give you all I ever promised you—honours, 
wealth! all—all are mine, for I am crowned as the 
poet that stands first in the whole earth, and you 
shall share my laurels; you shall have your portion 
of my fame! In the palaces of kings shall you stand 
forth, the bride of him whom men delight to honour! 
Well have you done to come to-day, my crowning 
day of triumph !” 

Irene hid her face upon the bed and wept, and 
truly nothing could well have been more mournful, 
than to hear this dying man offering all the glory of 
the living world to the young wife that had long 
since mouldered into dust in her nameless grave. 

Clive had spoken in English, but Xanthi caught 
the name that had been dearest to her in happier 
days, and with a look of awe and almost of terror 
on her face, she came forward, and touching Irene 
on the shoulder, she said, “‘ Did he speak to Chione ? 
Tell me, my bird, does he say that Chione 
here ?” 


is 


” 


“He fancies so, dear nurse, 
up her sorrowful face. 

Xanthi clasped her hands. “ Then Heaven preserve 
us! for she is come to take him back with her to the 
land of darkness—to the secret mansion of the grave. 
I always knew she would come for him, she loved him 
SO. 


said Irene, lifting 


I savy the priest join their hands, but death has 
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joined them again more securely to-day. She will | dim passage to the grave for many a one who would 
never leave him now till she draws him after her | have gone down to it in utter darkness, but for the 
into the tomb. Oh, Chione! beautiful Chione! have | lamp of faith which he held up before their closing 
you no thought for your desolate child, when you | eyes. 


thus come to take her father away from her for In appearance he was somewhat ungainly—very 
ever ?” tall, with a slight stoop, his features massive and 


Xanthi, with her vivid Eastern imagination, seemed | rugged, his iron-grey hair hanging over his small 
to have brought the vision of the dead in bodily | but keen eyes, much after the fashion of a shaggy 
shape before her very eyes, and her looks and her | Skye terrier. 
gestures, almost more than her words, wrought on May Bathurst knew that he was one of her truest 
the timid, sensitive Irene with a nameless terror. | friends, and both liked and respected him so much, 
She started up, and flying to May, who was sitting | that she was wont to receive with great meckness 
at a little distance, she flung herself down on the | the blunt reproofs he sometimes administered to her 
ground beside her, and buried her face in her lap, | for the self-confidence, which was the great fault of 
exclaiming, “Oh, help me! take care of me! I am} her character, and the eccentricities in which she 
so frightened, so lonely, so wretched !” occasionally indulged. She welcomed the doctor’s 

“T will, I will, my poor sweet Irene!” said May, | appearance now with no small delight; for she knew 
throwing her arms round her and kissing her fondly. | that, apart from the skill with which he would cer. 
“ T will take care of you now and always; you need | tainly treat the patient, his wise counsels and sober 
fear nothing ;” and in her heart at that moment she | judgment would be of the greatest use to her, in the 
registered a solemn resolution to be indeed the friend } efforts she meant to make for relieving the distress of 
and guardian of this dear child so long as life should | the unfortunate family. 
last. That vow was kept. Through fiery trials— When Dr. Fleming was called to see a sick person 
through awful struggles—through storms of anguish, | he never paid the smallest attention to any one else, 
with breaking heart, with tortured spirit, even unto | till he had mastered the case in all its details, so 
death—that vow was kept! that a little nod of his head as he passed May was 
all the notice he took of her, as he went straight up 
to Robert Clive’s bedside, and took a chair close to 

CHAPTER XIX. him. For a few minutes he looked at him steadily 
Srevens had been fortunate in finding Dr. Fleming | without speaking, while Clive, convinced that this 
at home. He was the physician who always attended | was but another of the crowd of admirers, whom he 
the Bathurst family when they were in London, and | supposed to be thronging to do him honour, smiled 
he had known May, who was a great favourite with | and held out his hand to him, and then began to talk 
him, from her childhood, | rapidly and incoherently of the various poems he had 

Dr. Fleming had reached the age of fifty, un-| written, of their wonderful merit, and of the malice 
married, greatly to the surprise of all who knew | of the envious world, which had kept him back s0 
him well; for under a somewhat rough exterior and | long from receiving the full reward of his genius. 
an abrupt manner he hid the kindest heart and most Fleming took the thin hand extended to him, and 
affectionate disposition possible. His general ac- | let his fingers close over the pulse, which he held for 
quaintance, however, and his fashionable patients, |a long time, feeling it bound in quick, irregular 
declared he was much too uncivilised and bearish, as | throbs under his touch; then he applied his stetho- 
they expressed it, to have ever settled down into | scope to the chest and heart, and lifted up the eye- 
domestic life. Many persons disliked him very much, | lids to examine the glaring eyes, which were becoming 


>| 
because of the deadly war he waged against shams of | every moment more wild and bright. These move- 


| 


every description, and especially, in his own depart- | ments of the doctor’s awoke a new delusion in the 


ment, against the fanciful ailments of fine ladies | mind of Clive, on whom the paroxysm of fever was 
and sentimental girls; but in real illness he was as returning; he became eonvinced that this was some 
gentle as a woman, and all the earlier hours of his | inferior poet, jealous of his success, who had come to 
day were secretly spent in visiting the sick poor, to | try and murder him. With a shout for help against 
whom he gave, not only the benefit of his medical | the assassin, he flung himself with all his strength 
skill, but the medicines and comforts they could not | on Fleming, and seemed endeavouring to strangle 
otherwise have obtained. him ; but in the powerful grasp of the doctor, he was 

Of his talent as a physician there could be no | really weak as a child, and in a moment Fleming had 
question, and he was in great request among all the | laid him back on the bed, quite helpless under the one 
different classes of society, in spite of the offence he | strong hand, with which he held him down, while 
often gave by his plain speaking. Dr. Fleming never | with the other he poured a few drops from a phial he 
made a display of religion, but it was the mainspring | took out of his pocket, into a glass, which he signed 
of his whole existence, and in the death-bed scenes | to May to bring him. Then he filled it up with 


at which he was so frequently present, he lighted the water, and gently lifting Clive’s head, he fastened 
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his eyes on those of the sick man, and said to him in 
a low, distinct tone, “ You will drink this at once.” 
A look of intense fear passed over Clive’s face, his 


tecth chattered, his hands shook; but he seemed un- 


able to withdraw his gaze from the doctor. 
“Tt is poison!” he cried; “I know it. You want 
to be the greatest poet, and I am greater!” 


“Jt is medicine, and it will do you a great deal of | 


good; you must take it.”” And under the fascination 


of the doctor’s gaze, Clive obeyed; he swallowed the | 


liquid. 

Fleming sat down by his side once more, still 
holding him lightly by the arm lest he should resume 
his struggles, and the sick man continued to gaze at 
him, till gradually the expression of terror died out of 
his face, the eyelids slowly fell over the burning 
eyes, and he sank into a deep, quiet sleep. 


Fleming watched him for a few minutes longer, | 


then rose and went to the window where May was 
standing, while Irene took his place beside her 
father, thankful to see him in such a tranquil slum- 
ber. 

“What do you think of him?” exclaimed May, 
eagerly, speaking low that Irene might not hear 
her. 

“There never was a clearer case: he is dying,” 
replied Fleming, in the same subdued tone. 

“ And can nothing be done?” 

“Nothing whatever; it is perfectly hopeless.” 

“Do you think he may die to-night ?” 





| only candle they possessed when the docter came in, 
| and the light fell right upon the young girl’s fault- 
| less profile, which was brought out in strong relief 


against the dark background of the wall. 

Fleming stood gazing upon her for some minutes 
in perfect silence ; then he turned round to May, and 
said in a iow tone, “A lady indeed, and not only 
that, but the most exquisite bit of human clay that 
| ever was moulded into shape. She is not English, 
surely.” 

His skilled eye had detected the characteristics of 
race. 

“No; her mother was a Greek, and her nurse 
; there is also an Athenian, who can only speak her 
| own language.” 

Fleming turned to look at Xanthi, who sat as 
usual on the ground in a corner of the room. 

“A most picturesque old woman. She reminds 
me of some of the life-like figures in Holman Hunt’s 
Eastern pictures. I must say, Miss May, you have 
| stumbled upon a very remarkable set of people; for 
| that dying man is a gentleman too, in spite of his 

squalid surroundings. There is no mistaking his 
| intonation and manner. I only hope it is nothing 
wrong which has brought them to this pass. Gene- 

rally speaking, people do not fall so far from their 
| original position, without some painfully good reason 
| for it, which will not bear investigation.” 

“Oh! I am sure there is nothing of that kind,” 
said May, eagerly; “nothing, at least, beyond Mr. 


“No; it is more likely he will linger a few days. | Clive’s imprudence and mistaken ambition. I will 


Hehas not had proper nourishment of late; with that 
you will now supply him, and it will give him a 
temporary stimulus, which may keep him alive a 
very short time longer, but his system is quite worn 
out, and organic disease has been induced by want 
and mental exhaustion; he cannot live.” 

“Poor unhappy man!” said May; “he has had 
such a sad history, according to what his daughter 
told me. I am so sorry for them all. How I wish I 
had known them earlier.” 

“T do not understand how you come to know them 
now. Stevens made some statements on the subject, 


which did not seem to hang at all well together. He | 


began by telling me that a lady fainted at your 
door, and then proceeded to inform me that the 
‘lady’ was a street-singer! I must say I gave the aris- 
tocratic Stevens credit for greater discrimination.” 

“But he was quite right,” exclaimed May, hotly ; 
“she is a lady.” 

“And a street-singer ?” said Dr. Fleming, raising 
his eyebrows incredulously. 

“Yes. I can explain all that; but you shall judge 
for yourself. You have not seen her yet; you have 
been so occupied with her father. Just look at her 
low!” 

May touched him on the arm and directed his 
attention to Irene, who still sat beside Clive in an 
attitude of simple grace. Xanthi had produced the 


' tell you to-morrow the whole story, as his daughter 
| told it to me. You will come here again, will you 
| not ?” 
| “Of course; I shall do my best to relieve this 
| poor fellow’s sufferings while human help can still 
avail him ; it will be but a short time now. [I shall 
be here early in the day. Would you like me to 
call for you on my way? No doubt you will be 
anxious to see them again, and you can tell me their 
story as we drive along.” 

“And so avoid wasting your time,” said May, 
with a smile. 

“Precisely so; all you have to tell me must be 
| said between Grosvenor Place and this street.” 

“T must employ a limited number of words, then, 
for I want you to advise me how to help them most 
| effectually ; but before we decide on this, just tell me 


| 
| if you do not think I could be of use by remaining 


| here to-night.” 

“ Not the slightest; they will be far better without 
you. I have given my patient an opiate which will 
keep him quietly asleep till morning, and that poor 
child ought to go to bed at once; she is quite ex- 
hausted, and she will rest much more comfortably if 
she has not you to think about. The old woman 
can do all that is required in the way of watching ; 


' those twinkling black eyes of hers look as if they 


could never close.” 





ii 
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Fleming went back to the bedside as he spoke, 
and having looked silently at the sick man for a few 
minutes, he turned to Irene, and addressed her with 
a gentleness very different from the brusquerie of 
manner he had displayed while talking to May. 

“ Miss Clive, y-ur father will continue to sleep 
quietly till morning, for I have given him a com- 
posing draught, which has taken complete effect 
upon him. Your nurse can sit beside him, and give 
him a little jelly or beef-tea once or twice, almost 
without awaking him, and that is all he will require. 
You must go to bed and sleep sound all night, or 
you stand a good chance of being ill yourself.” 

“T do not like to leave him,” said Irene, lifting 
her beautiful eyes to the doctor’s face; “he might 
grow worse, or he might want me.” 

“You must trust me that nothing of the kind 
will happen; even if he should ask for you the nurse 
can call you, but I do not mean to have you as a 
patient, too, on my hands to-morrow, so you will go 
to bed.” 

The quiet decision of the doctor’s manner was 
quite enough to control the gentle Irene. She an- 
swered meekly, “I will do as you desire,” and smiling 
kindly at her, he shook hands with her and wished 
her “ good night.” 

Will you not let the brougham take you home?” 
said May; “it can come back for me.” 

“No, thank you; I have several patients in this 
neighbourhood whom I wish to see. Good night; I 
will call for you at eleven o’clock to-morrow—don’t 
you keep me waiting.” 

Oh no, I should not dare,” said May, laughing ; 
“but just tell me,” she added, in a whisper, “do 
you think Mr. Clive will become conscious again 
before the end ?” 

“No, I fear not. His delirium arises mainly from 
weakness, which can but increase,” and with a hasty 
nod of his head the doctcr was gone. 

May moved to the foot of the bed and stood there, 
thoughtfully looking at the dying man. He would 





never again be conscious! never again in this lifg 
would he be sensible of his true condition! Haunteg 
by the phantoms of vain earthly glory and delusiyg 
greatness, he would go to face the stern realities of 
that eternity where nothing false can live, where al] 
that had made up the sum of his existence here—hig 
absorbing ambition, his hopes, his fears, his toil~ 
would vanish away like the vapour that exhales from 
earth before the dawn, and the light of the true life, to 
which his blinded eyes had never turned, would beat 
on his naked shivering soul in unendurable bright. 
ness! For the brief hours that remained to him of 
his probation he would not be conscious; he could 
make no effort to drag his immortal spirit out of the 
dust to which it had clung so long. What a con 


trast between this man and Philip Evans, whose ’ 


whole being was absorbed in the ceaseless effort to 
win, for himself and others, that life in deathless 
love which alone would endure when the world should 
vanish as a burning scroll! What was there in the 
thought of the preacher which suddenly drove an 
arrow of conviction home to May’s own heart, as she 
pondered on the awful contrast between the two 
men? How was it with herself? Did not her soul, 
too, cleave to the dust as utterly as ever that of the 
dying man before her—to the one perishable human 
being for whom she was bartering, perhaps, the hope 
of her own eternal peace? She could not bear the 
thought, she cast it from her like a deadly thing, 
for did it not savour of a possible duty of separation 
from her idol? She clasped her hands together, 
she pressed them on her trembling heart, and mur- 
mured again the words that were ever secretly 
welling to her lips, “ Oh, Sydney, my love, my love; 
life of my life—dearest, and dearer than all!” May 
turned quickly from the bed; she would look no more 
this night, at least, upon the dying man. She bade 
Irene adieu, and told her she would see her nex! 
day; then summoning Stevens, who waited below, 
she entered her brougham and drove home. 
(To be continued.) 








MAN’S LIFE ORDERED BY GOD. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL COX, NOTTINGHAM. 


Ps, xxxvii. 23. 

=e FTE world is wide, and men are many; 

& f) the universe is wide, and worlds are 
Mey many. It is easy for us to look up on 
a clear night, and muse on the mul- 
~  titude of the heavenly host, till our 
world dwarfs into a mere mote for which it seems 
impossible that the Lord of all should take 
thought. It is easy for us to meditate on the 
multitude of men, their varied, complex, and often 
opposed interests, till it seems impossible that 
God should care for us. Indeed, it is a radical 
fault in our habit of thought, that we conceive of 










the Infinite as embracing the finite without touch- 
ing it at every point; that we conceive of the 
Divine Providence as embracing all worlds, all 
races, all men, yet not as touching every individual 
man—as extending over the whole without extend- 
ing to every part. Thus, for instance, we find it 
much easier to say with clear conviction, “ Christ 
came into the world to save sinners,” than to say, 
“He loved me, and gave himself for me.” Yet 
how should he die for the whole sinful world, 
except by dying for every man of whom the world 
is composed? We find it easier to believe that 
God cares for us all, than that he cares for each of 
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ns; yet how can he care for all, except by caring 


- foreach? We find it easier to conceive that the 


thoughts of God are occupied with the general 
tenour and main interests of our individual lives, 
than that they are busy with the several minute 
actions and circumstances of which our lives are 
made up; yet how can he shape our life, and pro- 
yide for its main interests, except by giving care- 
fal heed to every circemstance of it, however 
‘ininute ? 

1. Now David’s phrase corrects this faulty 
habit of thought. It tells us, not simply that the 
steps of all good men, but that the steps of a good 
man, are ordered by the Lord. It assures us that 
we are not lost in the crowd; that he, who calls 
each of the stars by its name, knows our personal 
make and need, and extends to each one of us a 
care no less gracious and efficient than that which 
leads the stars in their courses. There is no man 
so mean and inconsiderable in the eyes of his 
fellows but that he is of an infinite worth in the eye 
of God; there is no outcast, loaded with the scorn 
of his neighbours, who is not the object of a tender 
and Divine solicitude. 

Here we all are, walking on our several paths, 
making our several tracks up the hill of life—some 
of them very faint, very devious, running much 
in shadow, breaking through many hedges of law; 
and God’s eye is on all—on each. ‘“ He knoweth 
the way we take;” and if we are good men, or are 
even trying to be good; if it be our ruling en- 
deavour to walk within the bounds of law, and to 
reach the clear summit—the shining table-land of 
duty which lies all bathed in the Divine favour, 
God orders our way, correcting our mistakes, 
retrieving our faults and blunders, strengthening 
and comforting us in those weak moments in 
which the way seems too hard, and the summit, 
obscured by clouds, looks too far off to be acces- 
sible to our weary feet. 

Nay, not only does God order the way of a good 
man, he orders his very steps ; that is, he ordains 
and overrules the actions and events of the passing 
day, hour, minute—all the poor and trivial con- 
ditions which limit and shape our life. What- 
ever the station we occupy, however poorly or 
tichly furnished ; whatever the work we do, how- 
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| less a Divine gift ? 





ever inconsiderable in itself, or however feebly we 
may do it; he, who holds all things in his gift and 
works through all, is with us, and with us to| 
guide us with his eye, to uphold us with his hand. 
We may do all we do, from eating and drinking | 
Up to the rarest exercises of inventive or imagina- | 
tive genius, “as unto him,” and thus give an | 
added dignity to our task; the happy consciousness 
of service being as a sweet inward music to which | 
our steps are attuned, by which they are reduced 

from aimless ramblings to a Divine order and | 
Sequence, 
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David's life is an illustration of his own words. 
His steps were ordered by the Lord. In little 
things, as in great, he was under the Divine 
direction and care. If the Spirit of the Lord 
moved him to fight Goliath, the selfsame Spirit 
also moved him to reject Saul’s armour, and to go 
down to the conflict equipped only with sling and 
stone. Nay, was not his very skill in the use of 
the sling, though bred of long practice, none the 
Was not God with him, and 
directing him, every time he flung smooth stones 
from the hill-side brooks at the birds and beasts 


| of prey that harassed his flock, and thus gradually 


preparing him for the conflict with the giant of 
Gath? The Spirit of the Lord taught him to see 
wondrous things in the law of Moses, to hear the 
cold stern laws gliding into sweet music, and 
statutes breaking into song; but it was also the 
Spirit of the Lord which taught him to read a 
Divine message in “the tops of the mulberry 
trees” as they swayed in the passing wind, and to 
find a spiritual beauty in mountains and valleys 
and streams, and all the profuse loveliness of the 
goodly land. The steps of the shepherd and of 
the wandering fugitive were no less “ ordered” 
than those of the hero and the king. It was by 
ordering all the details of his daily life that God 
made him meet to sing psalms and to rule Israel. 

Do any object: “But David had a special di- 
rection and inspiration: ‘the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him,’ and therefore his example yields 
little hope to us?” The holy apostles affirm that 
we, too, if we believe in Christ, are “temples of 
the Holy Ghost.” In his final bequest, the Lord 
Jesus promised his Spirit to all who follow him— 
said, even, that he and his Father would come and 
take up their abode with us, the whole Sacred 
Trinity hallowing the inner shrine of the heart 
with a perpetual presence. Is this promise and 
that affirmation to be explained away P Are we to 
account them hyperboles, metaphors, the natural 
exaggerations of a passionate love? Rather, they 
are the language of soberness and truth, and are 
confirmed by our daily experience; for which of 
us may not at any moment enter this inner temple 
and hold a sacred strengthening intercourse with 
the Father of our spirits? When have we entered 
the temple, with a sincere and reverent heart, and 
found no Oracle to respond to our prayer for 
guidance? Were we ever, any one of us, at a 
standstill yet, through not knowing what to do 
next, when we simply wanted to know and do that 
which was right? A Divine Presence, then—a 
sacred infallible Oracle—these are at owr command, 
as they were at David’s; and therefore we, like 
him, may make God’s statutes our song, and have 
our steps ordered by the Lord. 

“The steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord,” all and every of his steps; and, therefore, 
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all our false steps and wandering steps are known 
to God. How else could he stay us, and bring us 
back to the true path, and overrule our very 
blunders and offences, running his Divine purpose 
through all actions and passions of the soul, and 
causing them all to contribute to that purpose ? 
God was with David when the fire of his wrath 
burned hotly against Nabal the churl, as well as 
when he listened to the gracious courtesies of 
Abigail; when he was moved to slay the sleeping 
Saul, as well as when “he played before Saul,” min- 
istering to a mind diseased with harp and voice ; 
when he stole the poor man’s one ewe lamb, as well 
as when the pangs of his contrition gave birth 
to the most mournful and self-accusing of psalms. 
Ah, terrible, yet most comfortable, thought! God 
is with us, into whatever dark shades of guilt 
we stray; but with us to shed light into our 
darkness—a light which, while it rebukes our evil, 
redeems us from our bondage to evil. 

2. The steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord. The man takes them, but God orders 
them; he marshals and aims them at an end other 
and higher than the man had placed before hin— 
human freedom and Divine rule working together 
for good. David, for example, while a mere stripling, 
aimed to be a good shepherd; he was willing to 
give his life for the sheep; he slew the lion and 
the bear. In the intervals of labour he solaced 
himself with the harp till he grew “cunning in 
playing.” He meant nothing more than present 
solace and duty; but God, who ordered his steps, 
was looking to the future. David was intent on 
his flock and harp, but God was preparing him to 
conquer the giant, and to charm away the evil 
spirit from the king. Even the checks and 
disasters that seemed against him were for him. 
Saul broke his plighted word, laid new labours on 
the champion of Israel, withheld the promised re- 
ward, hated him, hurled javelins at him, drave him 
from the kingdom. If we look only at the crazy 


fugitive “scrabbling” on the gates of the court of | 


Gath, or the predatory chieftain hiding, with his 
ragged band, in wood and cavern, we may fail to 
trace any Divine order in the life of David; we 
may even think that it had been better for him, 
had he been left to the simple duties and plea- 
sures of the pastoral life; but if we look to the 
end, and take in his whole career, we see that in 
his wise, gracious providence—a providence that 
can adjust and compensate all ills and disasters— 
God was both training David to bea good king 
and directing the eyes and hopes of all valiant 
Hebrews, who resented the tyranny of Saul, to the 
fugitive son of Jesse. Through all that strange, 


wild, and sometimes lawless life God was with } 
David, developing his capacity for wise patient 
rule, and paving the way for the fulfilment of the 
promise. 











And as we recall the past, can we not see that 
a hig.er wisdom than our own has ordered oy 
steps, «nd has still shaped our ends for us, rough. 
hew them how we would? At times, indeed, we 
have taken our own way, and have had to pay the 
penalty for taking it. But, for the most part, if 
we have tried to live a good life, our wishes haye 
been crossed, our aims thwarted, our plans struck 
awry; and, though we have often murmured at 
a discipline so severe, we can now see that God 
was thus raising and purifying the tone of our 
life; that if he led us by a way we knew not, and 
did not like, it was only that he might bring 
us toa larger place and a diviner rest than we 
should have chosen for ourselves. Very few of 
our youthful dreams have been fulfilled. We are 
neither what, nor where, we meant to be. Our 
aims have often been shifted, sometimes raised; 
our path has been devious, uncertain, full of 
surprises and disappointments. We have taken 
step after step, but Gop has ordered them all. 
We are in his hands, and he is teaching us to gain 
freedom by obedience; by service he is preparing 
us to rule; by losing the world, to gain it; by 
renouncing, to find ourselves. These are hard 
lessons to learn, but of all lessons the most happy 
and precious when once we have mastered them; 
for, as a wise Rabbi has said, “So soon as we do 
God’s will as though it were our will, we shall find 
him doing our will as though it were his.” 

3. Nor let us forget that He who orders one life 
must order all lives. We are bound together by 
ties many and most subtle. Friends and enemies, 
neighbours and aliens, cotemporaries and ancestors 
—all influence and help to form our character. 
Statesmen who made laws, poets who sang songs, 
and mechanicians who applied discoveries or in- 
vented conveniences years or centuries ago, are in 
part responsible fer what we are; their words and 
laws and inventions colour our thoughts and shape 
our habits. We are touched and formed by our 
national codes and customs and literatures, and, 
in some measure, by foreign codes and literatures 
—by the genius of every great man who ever lived 
—by the actions of every race, even the most 
remote. We could not have been what we are 
to-day, had we come of a different stock, or lived 
in another age, or been placed in different circum- 
stances. And because we do not stand isolated 
and alone, but are members of a race and belong 
to mankind, He who orders our steps must have 
ordered the steps of all our fathers, and of all men 
the wide world over. 

Let the Psalmist once more illustrate our 
thought. There could have been no David, or no 
such David as we know, but for Moses and his 
laws, but for the prophets and their inspiration, 
but for Jesse and the pastoral life of Bethlehem. 
David’s meditation on the statutes which came by 

















(Drawn by WituiaMm SMALL.) 


“So beautiful in sleep, 
Veiled lids”—p. 538, 
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Moses, on the rebukes and exhortations of the | that question, all of which we need to take into 


holy prophets, no less than all the calm peaceful | account; but none of them perhaps is more com. 


influences of his shepherd experience, helped to | forting and inspiriting than this: That just as we 
make him what he was. Nay, there could have | choose the best men for the most difficult and 
been no David, or no such David as we know, but | perilous services, bidding the bravest sailors stand 
for his envious brothers, the heathen giant, the | | by the sinking ship, or sending 
jealous king; but for these, and their hostile atti- | soldiers on the forlorn hope, so God honours the 
tudes, the whale scope and flow of his character | best men and women by calling them to con- 
The | front the worst perils and to endure the sharpest 
God who ordered his life must have ordered their | afflictions. He puts them in the forefront of the 
lives, and ordained the points and moments at | battle, or sets them to labour at a losing cause, 
which the line of his history was touched and | or chastens them with stroke on socked that 
crossed and bent by theirs. And thus we come back | they may suffer many wounds, or be crossed by 
on the large conclusion of charity, that He who| many disappointments, or faint beneath many 
made us all loves us all, and orders all our steps, | rebukes ; but that they may rise into a more 
guiding them to other and wider and loftier issues | delicate purity, possess themselves of a more 
than those we have set before us or can so much | patient and heroic faith, and win the larger honour 
as discern. and reward. 

But if the steps of a good man are ordered by| Let us, then, place ourselves in his kind hands; 
the Lord, how comes it to pass that the good man | for if we trust in him, in whatever path he orders 


and life must have been other than it was. 











the most gallant : 


is so often called to walk in steep difficult paths, 
that so often he has to stagger on under a heavy 
burden of sorrows? There are many answers to 





our steps, he will bring us home to himself at 
last, and bring us home by the best and safest 
road. 








“Velie D ba Ds” 


To know that they behold 
What we with eager faith alone can probe, 
The world of angels, each in snowy robe, 
With harp of gold! 
To feel that they have scanned 
The sacred body which the Saviour bore, 
The beautiful calm features that He wore 
In Holy Land. 


To know those eyes have met 
Familiar glances in those happy spheres, 
And yet can see us too—see all the tears 

Our eyes that wet. 


ey) OW beautiful they are, 

Vl Veiled lids that hide the brilliant flashing 
‘ eye, 

As night with fleeey cloud hides jealously 

Some pure, chaste star. 


So beautiful in sleep, 
Veiled lids which tell us that the mother fond 
Hands o’er her baby to the world beyond, 
For God to keep. 


More beautiful in death, 
Which, shrouding from the world each several sense, 
Opens the sight on God’s magnificence, 

As stops the breath. 

So wonderful to think 
That those veiled lids, which seem enwrapped in night, 
Are gazing on the beatific light 

Of heaven’s own brink! 


What they see, who can tell ? 
Close them. Our lids will soon be veiled as they. 
Patience: the waiting-time will pass away. 
Close them. Until the happy meeting-day, 
Veiled lids, farewell ! 
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OLD Bat ds. 


SA HIS is a subject on which so much | selves. What greater term of reproach can you 
J has been said and written that it re- | apply to a woman—once she has passed that “ cer- 
2 quires some courage to give it any , tain age” Byron talks of—than to say, “ Oh, she’s 
more handling. As a class, old maids | an old maid?” That means, don’t wonder at any 
are too much abused; they are set | oddity or peevishness inher. Well, if we consider 
dowa as a vinegar-faced, vinegar-dispositioned set | a little, perhaps we shall not wonder at her fret- 
ci women, only caring for gossiping and scandal, | fulness and discontent. 

looking at everything young and beautiful with a| An old maid, if she is a cross old maid, is the 
jaundiced eye, soured: with the world and them-| most miserable, and, it must be confessed, the 
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most disagreeable of human beings. We associate 
all such with sharp lectures on decorum, strait- 


laced and stiff-backed ideas about amusement, | 
uncharitable readings of her neighbour’s best 


actions, prying into their secrets, publishing their 
weaknesses, glorying in their follies. Surely, dear 
to no one is the slander-loving old maid. But, 
then, there are very few such; they are quite the 
exception. 

Then we have the vain old maid, whose affec- 
tation of the manners and customs of youth, 
whose silly contrivances to conceal a wrinkle or 
cover a grey hair, whose pitiable shifts to look 


handsomer than she is, by the aid of powder and | 


puff, false hair, false teeth, false bloom, excite our 
ridicule and contempt. 

But, on the other hand, is there any object 
in creation more lovable in character and dis- 
position than the woman who, having outlived 
both the sorrows and disappointments of her 
youth, and having no home to look forward 
to, cheered by a husband’s love, or brightened 
by the smiles of children, sets herself patiently, 
cheerfully, to do her duty, with a full trust 
that “whatever is, is right,” and that One 
wiser and better than she saw fit to deprive her of 
these blessings? She is known as the “ good old 
maid,” and she rejoices in the title; it brings no 
blush of wounded vanity to her cheek, or tear of 
mortification to her eye; she is welcomed wherever 
she goes as a ministering angel. Who sits by 
the sufferer’s dying bed and comforts the broken- 
hearted mourners by her sympathy and counsel ; 
who is the recipient of the timid girl’s first 
love-tale; whose kind hand loves to distribute 
to rosy children the sweetmeats and the toys 
which they delight in; who is loved, living, and 
mourned and wept for, dead, more than the good 
old maid ? 

Some are old maids from choice, some from 





poor Isobel exclaim in that sad fanciful poem of 
his, “The Basil Pot.” 

It was once my privilege to have known inti- 
mately one of these women—a good old maid in 
the fullest sense of the word—the living type of 
all that is excellent and lovable in womanhood. 
Never can I forget her sweet chastened-looking 
face, set in its silver crown of soft grey hair, 
almost as white as the snowy kerchief which en- 
circled her slender throat. Sometimes in the 
hushed stillness of a drowsy summer afternoon 
she would lay aside her knitting, and, with her soft 
dove-like eyes fixed on our upturned and reverent 
faces, tell us at our earnest entreaty the sad story 
of her youth. Allis before me now as though it 
were yesterday—the Sabbath stillness only broken 
| by the ticking of the old clock on the stairs, or 
| the purring of a favourite tortoiseshell cat lying 
on a cushion at her mistress’s feet. I am fond 
of seeing pictures in the fire, and faces in the 
dusky corners of my room, and hearing voices in 
the splash of the waves or the sighing of winter 
winds, and to-night somehow I seem to hear the 
murmurs of that dear friend’s voice, “ sweet and 
low, a most excellent thing in woman,” though it 
has long since been hushed in death, and that 
venerable grey head has been resting quietly 
under the clods of the valley for many years. She 
had been a beautiful and petted girl, the idol of 
home and friends, and she had early won the love 
of a man in every way worthy of her. One even- 
ing she was standing on the steps of her father’s 
country-house, at which the family had arrived 
for the shooting season on the previous day. Her 
young lover was riding up the avenue at the full 
speed of his horse, and she had come to the door, 
with all the innocent freedom of an acknowledged 
love, to wait his arrival. He had come within a 
few yards of her, and had removed his hat in 





necessity. We all, no matter how sedate or pro- | 


sai¢ we may be now, yet at some time or another 
in our lives we “ fall in love,” as the saying is, 
though with some it is a gentle sliding, rather 
than a sudden plunge, yet the sweet wise mad- 
ness has been experienced by almost every one, 
and we must pity the man or woman who has 
never known what it is to love or be loved. 

A disappointment in love is a great blessing 
ora great curse. We do not go so far as to say, 
with a great writer, that it makes women angels 
or demons, but we will say that with some it has 
the effect of softening down all the rough and 


rugged angles in their characters; it purifies | 
as well as tries them, and they awake holier | 


and better from the short delirious dream of 
passion, to carry all through their lives the per- 
fume and the sweetness of a dead love —‘‘ dead, 


dead, indeed, but not dethroned,” as Keats makes | 


| 





acknowledgment of her playful greeting, and 
flushed with exercise and pleasure, his chestnut 
hair falling in curls over his open forehead, his 
whole face speaking the emotions of his affec- 
tionate heart, no wonder he seemed to her admir- 
ing eyes the embodiment of all manly grace and 
manly beauty. 

Suddenly the report of a gun from the neigh- 
bouring plantation was heard. ‘The spirited 
animal bounded into the air, and the gay young 
rider fell forward at her very feet, mortally 
wounded by her father’s hand. He had been out 
shooting all day, and coming towards the door to 
meet and welcome his daughter’s lover, he had, by 
one of those accidents which are of such everyday 
occurrence, become his innocent murderer. She 
was the first to reach the stricken man, and raise 
him in her trembling arms, drawing his head to 
rest upon the fond, true bosom that would gladly 
have received the death-wound in his stead. 
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Those who saw her that day have told me that 
when the awful truth was realised, and she knew 
there was no hope, the passionate sorrow, mingled 
with sublime resignation in her face, can never be 
forgotten. All night she watched by his dying 
bed, soothing as only woman can soothe, and com- 
forting as only woman can comfort, both the living 
and the dying, for her father’s agony and remorse 
were terrible. Just as morning broke her lover 
died in her arms, his last look one of blessing for 
her who was the angel of his life, his last breath 
stirring in its flight her soft hair, which that night 
of woe had streaked here and there with silver. 
Years passed on, bringing their usual changes. 
Many sought her hand, but vainly. With a 
strange old-world devotion she remained an “old 
maid” for the sake of him she had loved so well. 
This may sound romantic, and I know nine women 
out of ten would have reflected that a “living dog 
is better than a dead lion,” and acted accordingly, 
but this sweet old maid was an exception—a very 
rare exception—to the rule. Many would have 
fainted beneath this blow, many more would have 
rebelled, but God gave her strength to bear her 
“ sorrows’ crown of sorrow” to the end, and she 
did bear it, winning the affection and esteem of all 
who knew her, and by her “ patient abiding in 
well doing” living even here on earth the life 
which she is now living eternally in the heavens, 
where I trust she has been for ever united to the 
spirit of the lover of her youth. 

This was a life made holy and beautiful by a 
disappointment in love. With others, particularly 
if it is through any treachery or deceit they have 
been disappointed, it distorts everything; it turns 
the milk of human kindness into gall, the veriest, 
bitterest gall, and, disgusted with the whole 
world, wounded in their tenderest part, who can 
wonder if they become the selfish old bachelor, or 
the cross old maid? This is often the secret of 
the unmarried life, and even if there is no such 





skeleton shut up in the cupboard, is not our com- 


passion due to the lonely woman known as the old 
maid among her acquaintances? She is shut out 
from all the sweet ties of love and marriage; she 
has too often to struggle single-handed with a 


hard and unsympathising world; she has to fight 
the fierce battle for bread unaided, and has croggeg 
and bitternesses in her life of which the cherished 
wife and proud mother never dreams; therefore 


let us not be too hard on her. Let us try to make . 


her lot happier, let us not wound her by slights 
and neglects. Don’t press upon her too forcibly that 
she is getting old and withered, and must give 
place to younger and fairer women, by dropping 
the attentions you have so long accustomed her 
to. Above all, let not the young of her own sex, 
the bright, hopeful girl, with all the fair prospect of 
life opening like a beautiful picture, mock or scoff 
at the old maid. The dark locks must fade, the 
bright eyes grow dim, the rose on that soft cheek 
be altered in its bloom, and she too must fall back 
in the march of life to give place to another gene- 
ration. Therefore let her treat with a thoughtful 
respect the poor neglected old maid, thereby win- 
ning the esteem of all good men, and perhaps 
filling with gratitude and pleasure, even for a 
moment, a weary overburdened heart. 

That it is woman’s highest mission to be a wife 
and mother, and that in happy married life is to 
be found the most perfect earthly happiness, no 
one will be insane enough to deny, for the home 
where true love exists between husband and 
wife is the nearest approach to heaven we have 
on earth; but all women cannot be wives and 
mothers, and of those who are, there are, alas! 
too many very wretched. Happily we have the 
Jacobs and Rachels also, whose lives are the sweet 
poems of existence; but the old maid, whose life 
is full of good deeds and gentle charities, deserves 
our veneration, and is often the happiest of women. 
If she did worship some vain idol in her youth, 
Time, the great consoler, has taken away the sting 
of her disappointments, and now she wonders at 
the violence of her regret; and happy in the 
serene atmosphere of a well-spent life, like a 


, crushed flower, which pours forth its sweetest 


odours when bruised, she does her duty in that 
station to which it has pleased God to call her 
scattering wherever she goes the fragrance of a pure 
and peaceable spirit, so that “ men rise up around 
her and call her blessed.” = A. L. HrpEBranp. 








THE MASTER’S CALL—IL 


AN ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 


ESUS is now come to make you a per- 
sonal demand. “He calleth for thee.” 
You see now who he is, whence he came 

Sg and why, and that in his sufferings and 
~ death, and all he did, he had you in 
view. He has marked you as his own property, and 





BY THE LATE REV. W. B. MACKENZIR, M.A. 


is now come on purpose to claim you. When Jesus 
came to the village of Bethany, he had Mary per- 
sonally in view. Martha came to him readily, as 
soon as she heard of him; but Jesus wanted Mary 
too. “Mary sat still in the house,” taken up with 
sorrows and fears and cares. She did not know 
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that Jesus was close at hand, calling her by name. ! profess to be a Saviour? 


Jesus, therefore, who came on purpose to see Mary, 
sent a special message to her. “The Master is 
come, and calleth for thee.” You, my dear children, 
are, like Mary, ignorant that Jesus is come. He 
js, at this moment, not, as at Bethany, some dis- 
tance from the house, but as with the disciples at 
Jerusalem—he is in the midst of us. Angels, 
who are also now present, see him, though we 
cannot. But he is here, fixing his eye on you; 
every heart is now fully open to him. He speaks 
to you. Do not forget all that Jesus did for you 
before he came. Bear in mind that Jesus thought 
of you long before you were born, and he agreed 
that when you should be born, and be able to think 
for yourself, you should be his; and now to-day 
he sends to claim you. The Lord Jesus fully ex- 
pects you will comply; he is calculating upon your 
giving your heart to him; he fully reckons on you 
to-day. This very hour, then, you are required to 


give up all and go to him. He is come for this | 


special purpose. Nothing less will satisfy; “Son, 
daughter, give Me thine heart.” 

Do not trifle with this message. Beware what 
answer you now give the Lord Jesus. 
mands your heart and life. 
if you do not now go to him. 
to claim you. 


He has a right 





He de- | 
He will be affronted | 


If you do not now answer his | 


call, you question his right; you say, “I am not | 


yours; you never purchased me; I was not thought 


upon when you died; my name was never men- | 
tioned, never heard, when you laid down your life | 


for a ransom.” 
to question the Redeemer’s right? Do you not 
acknowledge that the Redeemer has this entire 
and eternal right over you? Does not your heart 
tremble with the conviction, “I am the Lord’s; 


[perish ? Shall I deny his right over me? If Iam 
not the Lord’s, whose am I? The devil’s. Where 
shall I go? To dwell with devils. 
do? I shall curse the day on which I was born, and 


when Jesus the Master came and called for me, 
and I refused to go!” 

Do you, then, acknowledge that you are now the 
sole property of Christ? Are you fully deter- 


Where is the child who thus dares | 


Were not his suffer- 
ings real? Did he not agonise in reality? Was 
not his very “soul sorrowful even unto death? 
Was not his real hunger, and sorrow, and mockery, 
and suffering, and death? Was his humiliation, 
his leaving the Father’s glory, and taking a ser- 
vant’s form, were his shame and reproach words 
merely, or were they deeds? Was the curse of 
God, which drank up his spirit, a mere name, a 
fiction? Did it cost him no more than thy pro- 
fession costs thee? Away with these ruinous, 
these degrading professions! Jesus calls for thee, 
thyself, thy heart, thy affection, thy powers, thy 
life, thy all, for he gave all for thee. If thou re- 
fusest him this, give thy name, thy cold profession, 
to the world, to sin, to Satan. They have thy 
heart, let them take the rest. Jesus will have all 
or none. Religion is decision. 

III. The ready obedience of Mary. “ As soon as 
she heard that, she arose quickly, and came unto 
him.” 

And now, children, I have to tell you, not only 
that “the Master is come,” but that he sends a 
special message to you—the demand comes to each 
by name. “ He calleth for thee.” Do you not sup- 
pose he expected Mary to come? Yes; Jesus 
sent for Mary, and then he stopped still. St.John 
says, “ Jesus was not yet come into the town, but 
was in that place where Martha met him.” He 
goes no further till Mary comes. To you Jesus has 
sent his message; he now waits your answer. No 
doubt the disciples wondered why Jesus stood in 
the road, and didn’t go on. I can fancy I hear 
them asking, “ Lord, why dost thou stop here P— 
why wait?” He reproves them: “I have sent for 
Mary to come to me, and I am waiting for her. I 


| have just sent ky my ministers a message to that 
I glory in it; it is my only safety; but for that | 


What shall I | 


young girl tocome tome. I have called her by 
name to leave her sins, her worldly folly, her gay 
amusements; I wait for her coming, and I will 
wait a little while longer. I knowif I go away I 


| shall leave her to everlasting ruin; if she should 
load with deeper and with darker curses the day | 


mined on this, that Jesus has an immediate right | 


to you ? 


Then there is but one way by which you | 


| 


can show you thus admit his claim: you must | 


give up your life to him. Jesus will not be put | 


off with words. Many persons think that’s enough, 
as if profession were all he wanted, and as if Jesus 
would be quite satisfied if they replied, when they 
heard “the Master is come, and calleth for thee,” 
“It is enough to say I will be his. I'll give my 
name; Ill call myself a Christian; I'll observe 
his Sabbaths; I'll receive his sacraments; this 
is ah he wants.” What? did Jesus merely 


| 


| 


wish to come when I am gone, it will be too late. 
I know what will be the consequences; I will 


| wait.” 


Now, my young friends, it rests with you. I 
have delivered the message. You quite understand 
it, but I know not how to close my address to 
you. I tell you, with much concern, that however 
little you may think of this appeal now, I am 
afraid of the consequences of it hereafter. If you 
decide now and for ever, “I will be the Lord’s,” it 
will be matter for eternal thanksgiving that this 
appeal was made; but if any of you shall yet 
remain careless and sinful, I tremble for you here- 
after. If this vast business were left in man’s 
hand only, we should give you up in despair; we 
should say, “ Young as these children are, it is 
useless to plead; they will love the world; they will 
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not break off their sins; they will not begin with | his immortal soul come up instantly to judgment! 
full purpose of heart to cleave to the Lord.” If|I take him at his word; he shall be tried for that 
you had only man to deal with, you would have | daring plea!” Would any such excuse give you 
been left alone. But I say to every child among | comfort or safety when the Judge, with eyes ag 
you, Jesus calleth for thee. Many do refuse his | flames of fire, shall summoz. you before his throne, 
call. Iam greatly afraid some of you will; but I | and ask what plea kept yc.. away. Dare you then 
will leave the guilt on your conscience. Again, | reply, “I was afraid of ving singular ; I thought 
in the name of Jesus Christ, who bought you | it would be time enough ina few years. I did not 
with his precious blood, I do most solemnly call | like all at once to give up my selfish pleasures and 
and beseech you to “rise quickly and come to | sins, though in a short time I did intend to do 
Jesus.” Where is the heart now resolving, “I will | so, but before it was quite convenient death came, 
come?” Who besides repeats it, “I will come?” | I thought I was sure of many years; but I put it 
May the Spirit of God confirm your determina- | off too long, and now I am undone for ever!” 
tion. But are these all? What are the rest of you | But some of you there are who, like Mary, rise 
doing? To you the message is sent; the Master | up quiekly and come unto him. I rejoice to know 
calleth for you too. He is not willing that any | it. For you I pray for grace that your heart may 
should perish, but that all should repent and | be established. What temptations have you to 
live. | go through before your course is finished! What 
The great mass of you are not coming. Why | dangers, fears, sorrows, await you! “I commend 
not? Jesus calls you. “Come, for all things are | you to God, and to the word of his grace, who is 
now ready.” Must I go back and say, “Only a! able to build you up, and give you an inheritance 
few receive thy message; as to the rest, they begin among them that are sanctified.” There is your 
with one consent to make excuse?” What! you | strength, your refuge, your comfort. 
make excuses when the Lord of hosts sends his} But I look a few years into the future; I see 
message to you, and then waits! While the Spirit | your Christian character expanding, your prin- 
strives and waits, while angels wait, and ministers ciples gaining strength, and, like a well-built ship, 
| 








wait, while judgment and death and hell are all | you stand the storms and tossings of this trouble- 
waiting ; can you—for whom all heaven and earth | some life. I see you, by-and-by, filling important 
are waiting—can you trifle, find excuses, and | stations in the world, and ruling your households 
delay? And what are the excuses? What plea} by the fear of God, showing in all your ways that 
do you offer to the great God who made you | you value his praise more than the praise of men. 
and redeemed you P I cast my eye further still. I see you on a bed of 

“T think,” says one, “I cannot be religious | sickness, I ask you of your hope and your pros- 
yet; some years to come it will be quite soon pects. You tell me with sorrow of your unworthi- 
enough, when I am grown a little older. It will ness, of your life of ingratitude, and your vain 
seem so strange for me to talk about religion.” | efforts to show your love to Christ; but in him is 

Now remember to whom you say this. It your hope, his cross is your plea, his blood your 
is not to me, nor to your parents, nor your pardon, his promised mercy your dependence, his 
teachers; it is to the Lord himself, who bled for righteousness your glory, his presence your sole 
you, and will soon judge you. He it is who now desire. I follow you a little further, and I see you 
speaks to you, “ Son, give me thine heart.” Will —yes, yowu—among the multitude that no man 
you dare say to him, “ Go thy way for this time?” can number. I hear your notes among the thou- 
What if he were to take you at your word, and sand harpers that swell the praises of redeeming 
go from you! What if he were, in righteous love, and your voice I can distinguish among that 
wrath, this moment to call in thunder—“ Death, countless throng, who “ have washed their robes 
strike through the heart of that young trifler! Bid and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 








FOUND IN A. CHURCH. 
BY EDITH WALFORD-BLUMER. 


FES, that’s the boy, sir, ’im as you see 
outside there a-sliding away with the 
best on ’em. He was a-worritin’ me 


the old man gave me not a bad illustration of this 
extraordinary semi-skating. 

“You see, sir,” he continued, “he aint by no 

all day yesterday to give him the money | means a story-book boy; there aint much difference 

~ to go partners with Bill Tyke in a pair | ’twixt him and Bill Tyke, and no fash’nable lady 

o” skates, You know how they does it, sir—one | aint turned up to claim ’im as her dearly-beloved 

skate on, and drag along with the other foot;” and | and long-lost son: no, he jest gets very dirty, and 
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eats & powerful lot, like the most or’nary children. 
And yet this aint a common story; ’taint every young 
zn as can boast of being found in a church.” 

“No, indeed,” said I, as soon as the old shee- 
maker’s eloquence came to a momentary standstill ; 
«no,indeed, Mr. Taylor. But may I have the chance 
ofa little conversation with this protégé of yours ?” 

“Qh, certainly,” cried Mr. Taylor; “but taint 








much you'll get out o’ ’im, he don’t talk by no | 


means like a book.” 


Then he opened his funny little window, and | 
separating a pair of blucher boots that were dangling | 


infront of him, bawled from between them, “ Here, 
Treasure Trove, I want you.” 

“Freasure Trove,” I exclaimed, “who gave him 
that name ?” 

“It was your predecessor as did that. Mr. Graham 
says, says he, ‘P’raps his parents ’ill turn up some 
day, and then they can call him what they like. In 
the meantime,’ says he, ‘call ’im Treasure Trove.’ 
It’s rather too much like a story-book name for ’im, 
as he’s turned out; but la! one gets used to names, 
and there aint much difference—Bill, Bob, or Treasure. 
I don’t care what you call me, as my old dad used to 


say, 80 long as you don’t call me too late for my | 


dinner.” 

By this time the celebrated Treasure Trove had 
entered, 

“Yes, there he is, sir,’? babbled on the shoemaker, 
“the young dog, jest look at ’im !” 

A lanky boy of seven, with fine black eyes and 
curly black hair; a pair of round red checks, an 
ordinary mouth, with glimpses of healthy white 
teeth, and a nose decidedly damaged in appearance 
by the cold—this was Treasure Trove. He wore a long 
brown holland pinafore or blouse, which, if it had been 
unconfined, would have seriously inconvenienced his 
sliding operations; as it was, it was pulled up from 
beneath the bright black leather belt, till it gave 
him somewhat the appearance of a bustard; alto- 
gether he looked neither better nor worse than any 
other child would have looked under similar cireum- 
stances, 

“Well, little man,” I said, “ what’s your name ?” 

“Dunno,” was the charming response. 

“Where’s your manners ?” asked the shoemaker, 
loudly, at the same time tipping me a wink which 
said, as plainly as words, I told you you wouldn’t get 
much out o’’im. “What do I call you, sir?” 

“A young dog sometimes,” answered the urchin. 

“Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!” laughed the shoe- 
maker, and his sides shook. ‘What else do I call 
you, you young dog ?” 

“Treasure Trove, but it aint my name, you know, 
it’s only a fancy name as you and Parson Graham 
made up between you a purpuss, and you knows 
that as well as I do. I thought you wamted me 


to go a errand, and there’s Johnny Spring a-spiling 
that slide.” 


“Did you like Parson Graham?” I asked, at a 
loss what else to think of, and wishing to keep the 
boy a little longer. 

“Oh yes, very well; he give me asixpence cence 


or twice. Don’t I wish he was here now; about them 
skates, eh, daddy!” 

“But did you not like Parson Graham for any 
other reason?” I asked. 

“ Well, I don’t know as I’ad no call to like him 
for nothin’ else. Oh yes, I had, though, I throwed 
a snowball at ’im one day, and he never said nothink 
to me at all; I thought he was a brick for that. 
Oh yes, I liked ’im.” 

Johnny Spring was decidedly spoiling that slide ; 
it was too much for juvenile human nature to bear. 
With a yell and a bound, Treasure Trove was out 
after him, and in two or three minutes he was 
monarch of all he surveyed, on the slide of his own 
manufacture. 

“There’s a speciment for you, sir,” broke out the 
old shoemaker; “there’s a order of boyhood as you 
aint met many on,I take it; the fact is, he’s pe- 
cooler, sir. I take it’is birth was pecooler. Cert- 
ing my findin’ ’im where I did was pecooler ; bis dress 
is pecooler, ’is manners is pecooler, and ’is ideas is 
peeooler.” 

“Very,” I responded shortly. “ By the way, Taylor, 


| if it wouldn’t trouble you too much, I should like to 


hear the story of your finding him.” 

“Well, the fact is, sir, it was jest about a month 
or so arter my ole woman died, and I got to fancyin’ 
as she was took away from me, p’raps, because 0’ my 
sins, and Parson Graham says, says he, ‘My dear 
friend ’—he was always a mighty nice spoken gentle- 
man, was Parson Graham—‘ my dear friend, come to 
church, it’ll soothe you,’ he says; ‘the moosie ‘Il 
soothe you, and the readin’ and preachin’ may be a 


| blessin’ to you.’ 


| went. 


“So I went to church mornin’ and evening. It 
was a mighty great struggle for a man like me, as 
’ad allays bin used to lie in ’is bed of a Sunday 
morning, till ’is wife sung out as the dinner ’ud be 
ready in half a minute, but I made the struggle and 
But o’ the evenings, what with the lights and 


| what with the ’eat, I used to feel that mortal sleepy 


as when the sermon begun it was no use a-tryin’ to 
*old up my ’ead any longer, and I used to nod and 
wake up with a start, and nod and wake up with a 
grunt, and nod and wake up with a snore, and all 
Well, I pretty 
nigh give up all thoughts o’ going in a evening, when 
Mrs. Parfitt, at the furniture shop over the way, she 
says to me, ‘Taylor,’ says she, ‘ why don’t you take 


the people round a-lookin’ indignant. 


a cup 0’ cawfee,’ says she, ‘afore you go to church 
o’ nights, to keep you awake ?’” 

“* Cawfee,’ says I, ‘who’s to make me cawfee now 
my Sairy’s gone?’ 

“Oh, I’ll make you some,’ says she; ‘come to 
my house to-morrow night’ (this was of a Saturday), 
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‘and you shall ’ave a cup as shall do your business 
for you.’ 
“So I did, and goes to church trustin’ to the 
eawfee to keep me awake; but it was no use. When 
the sermon begun there I was a-noddin’ again, and 
thinks I to myself, ‘None o’ your indignant looks 
at me for my grunts and snores;’ so I just Jays my 
head down comfortable on the seat, which being ’igh 
old-fashioned pews I could easy do, and goes to sleep 
as sweet as a infant. 
** How long I laid there I never knowed, but when 
I woke it was pitchy dark. I set up and rubbed 
my eyes, and looked and looked, but not a thing 
could I make out in the darkness. Gradually I 
begun to think as I’d slept so sound as the organ 
a-playing the people out didn’t wake me, and that 
here I was shut up in the church. Then I thought, 
“Here I must stay till morning ; but my limbs was 
that cramped, as I thought I would stretch myself. 
So I ups with my arms, and gives a good loud 
yawn, and I fancies I hears something a-moving close 
beside me. You may b’lieve me, sir, my flesh did 
ereep then, but the next minute says I to myself, 
‘Oh, it’s a mouse.’ But it wasn’t a mouse neither, 
for it was still moving, and what was more, on the 
seat close to me. So I puts out my hand very cau- 
tious like to feel along,and gets one of my great 
rough fingers clutched tight ’old of by very soft and 
very little fingers, and a very little voice begins coo- 
ing, and says, ‘Mum—mum—ma; mum—mum— 
ma!’ 
“ Here was a pretty case to be in; it didn’t take 
a Solomon to guess as it was a babby on the seat 
beside me, and in the dark the poor little innocent 
had took me for its mother. So I let the little thing 
keep hold o’ my finger while I thought about it there 
in the dark. It was a rum go an’ no mistake. A 
deserted infant it was sure enough. 
* “At last, late next morning, I hears a hammer- 
ing at the door, and old Grimes, the sexton, comes 
in, and the first things he sees is me and the 
babby. 
“*What, Taylor!” he says, and ne ’olds up ’is 
‘ands in amazement; ‘ what are you a-doing ’ere ?’ 
““«What, indeed,’ says I; and I tells ’im the 
story. 


«* Well, I’m blow’d!’ says he, although it was in a | 


church. ‘I never see sich a go. 
goin’ to do with the precious infant ? 
work’us, I s’pose.” 

«Ay, I spose,’ says I, and I toddled out. I 
goes into Mrs. Parfitt’s and tells her the story, and 
bless my heart! how she did ’old up ’er ’ands and 
talk! 

“Only to think,’ says she, ‘of the poor dear 
blessed sweet precious babby being left by its nasty 
wicked hussy of a mother,’ says she; and she gives 
it a loud kiss ’twixt every word. 


What are you 
Take it to the 


a 
pap, as that good woman give it without stint, ang 
then says she, ‘ Taylor, it may live with you, but 
mind you, I claims my share o’ looking arter it, 

“That was ’er way 0’ doing real sarvice, Ang 
ever since then she’ve took a lively interest in Tre. 
sure Trove. That very pinafore as he’ve got on noy 
she giv’ him, one as her son Bob ’ad grow’d out of 
’Taint no fault o’ hern as he aint turned out a story. 
book boy.” 

I looked out at the boy that was sliding so enjoy. 
ingly, and said, “Is he ever a trouble to you, Mr. 
Taylor ?” 

“Bless you, yes, sir! no end sometimes; but | 
b’lieve he loves me from his ’art, so there aint much 
fear of ’is going fur wrong.” 

I thanked the old shoemaker for his story, and 
went outside. 

“Here, Treasure Trove,’ I called; 
shilling for you to buy some skates. 
me now ?” 

‘Not if you give it me to make me like you,” was 
the ready answer. 

“Well, here it is, anyhow,” I said; “and I hope 
you'll be all the happier for it.” 

“No fear, sir; and thank you,” said Treasure 
Trove, as he pitched head first into his “ daddy's” 
stall. 

I have since come to attach great value to Trea- 
sure Trove’s liking for me; but it is too long a story 
to tell here. I may just say that the old shoe- 
maker lives in a comfortable house now, and has 
nothing to do but spin yarns, and read the news- 
papers, and walk out, and that it is all through the 
boy “ found in a church.” 


“ here’s a 
Shall you like 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
161. When the Acts of the Apostles was written 
the tribes of Israel were not lost. Show this. 

162. St. John, though he never enumerates the 
twelve apostles, clearly refers to their appointment. 
163. What prophets are quoted by name in the 
New Testament ? 

164. Prove the authenticity of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
165. “Then are the children free” (Matt. xvii. 
26). Explain the meaning of this. 

166. That St. John intended his Gospel as a sup- 
plement to the others, appears evident from passages 
in which he refers to St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Show this. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 512. 


155. Isa. xxvi. 19. “Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust.” f 
156. 1 Cor. xiii. 8. ‘“ Whether there be prophe- 
cies, they shall fail.” 


157. 1 Cor. xv.6. “He was seen of five hundred 





“‘My word, how that youngster did go into the 





brethren at once.” 
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